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AN 


editorial 


CHURCHMAN AS CITIZEN was the theme of the national confer- 
ence sponsored by the Laymen’s Fellowship of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, the Churchmen’s Brotherhood of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, and the Council for Chris- 
tian Social Action. One hundred and twenty men and women 
participated in this stimulating meeting held at Ursinus College 
in Collegeville, Pennsylvania, June 20-22. The message of the 
conference outlines the citizenship responsibilities of churchmen 
as follows: 


The practice of good citizenship is an essential part of the Chris- 
tian life. We cannot and must not avoid responsibility for politi- 
cal affairs. God is the Lord of all life and our relationships must 
be tested in his light... . It is our responsibility to contribute to 
political life, to vote, to vote intelligently; to vote for men, poli- 
cies, and parties that serve the common good; and to continue to 
express our concern after voting .. . offering support where de- 
served and expressing critical judgment where warranted. As 
Christians we recognize both a corporate and an individual re- 
sponsibility for creating and maintaining more wholesome atti- 
tudes toward politics. 


We have an obligation as practicing Christians to work for im- 
provement of democratic policies and practices. Christ gives us 
the example of what our behavior should be. He faced controver- 
sial issues even though he knew he would meet opposition and 
endure sufferings. 


Fear of compromise must not deter us from participation or from 
continued effort for more adequate embodiment of Christian ob- 


jectives.! 


1 For the Message see Churchmen’s Fellowship, August, 1958, page 1, or Chris- 
tian Community, October, 1958. 
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This issue of SOCIAL ACTION is devoted to an exploration of 
the theme of the conference. The articles, ““Churchman as Citi- 
zen” by Roger Shinn and “The Bible and Christian Citizenship” 
by Shelby Rooks, are taken from their addresses to the confer- 
ence. The other articles and the departments are designed to 
give assistance to ministers and church leaders as they develop 
a program which enables Christians to fulfill their responsibili- 


ties as citizens. 


THE 85TH CONGRESS adjourned on August 23rd, after a notably 
fruitful session. Among its achievements were: extending the 
_ Reciprocal Trade Agreements for four years and giving the 
President power to reduce tariffs five per cent each year; ap- 
propriating more than three billion dollars for mutual security 
and technical assistance to underdeveloped nations; stimulating 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy, both at home 
and abroad; stimulating employment through Federal housing 
loans and highway construction; enabling states to increase the 
amount and extend the length of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits; increasing the benefits and payments through social security; 
granting statehood to Alaska; and refusing to curb the powers 
of the Supreme Court. 

Major sources of disappointment in the actions of the 85th 
Congress were its failure: to grant statehood to Hawaii; to pass 
the Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill; to make adequate provision 
for education and school construction; and to expand the hous- 
ing programs. 

Churchmen will want to study the voting record of their 
Congressmen! and talk with them about their positions on vari- 
ous issues. There will be many opportunities for discussion in 
the months before the 86th Congress convenes on January 7, 
1959. 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY of the signing of the Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights comes on December 10, 1958. The 
November issue of SocraAL AcTION will appraise the status of 
human rights and offer suggestions for celebrating the anniver- 
sary of this significant event. 


1See The Chr istian Citizen Looks at the 85th Con Tess individual votin 
records of members of the U.S. Senate an House of Representatives avail- 
d ) ’ 
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Churchman as citizen 


Ax of us are likely to make up our minds on political issues, 
and then hope that religion will agree with us. We have our 
political convictions, and say to ourselves: Why doesn’t the 
church give more support to these convictions? But the business 
of the Christian is the reverse. It is to ask: What responsibility 
does Christian faith give us in political life? 


How does religion function in America? 


Every church that earns the loyalty of a society consecrates 
the accepted values of that society. This is a sociological fact. 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 


By Roger L. Shinn, Professor, School of Theology, 
Shinn at the 


Tennessee. This article is taken from two addresses delivered by Dr. 


National Conference on the Churchman as Citizen. 


The cherished values of a nation may conflict with the will of 
God, but the churches, seeking success (membership, funds, 
public approval), will be inclined to sanctify those values. The 
values of a society are diverse. They may include motherhood, 
honesty, security, nationalism, special privilege, racial segrega- 
tion. Whatever the values are, religious institutions will often 
support them. 

The temptation of every religion is to become a culture- 
religion: that is, one that consecrates the ways of a people rather 
than changing them. The slogan of many churchmen is: “Come 
weal, come woe, my status is quo.’”’ The conservative function of 


The penalty that good people pay for not being 
interested in politics is to be governed by people 
worse than themselves. 

—PLATO 


religion is often a blessing; all societies have values worth pre- 
serving. But sometimes it is blasphemy; all societies have values 
and loyalties which defy God. 

Most religions make some effort to criticize and transform the 
values of society. Judaism and Christianity must do so, for they 
testify to a God “whose thoughts are not our thoughts, whose 
ways are not our ways.” The Bible is the record of a constant 
struggle between culture-religion and the service of a transcend- 
ent God. The prophets and Jesus often found their chief oppo- 
sition in organized religion. 

Christianity is near to becoming a culture-religion in America 
today. For the first time, the church has recently come to in- 
clude a majority of the population of the U.S.A. One result is 
that the church is becoming domesticated and respectable. 
Churchmen are “at ease in Zion.” The Boy Scouts give their 
“God and country” awards. The American Legion calls us “Back 
to God.” Religion becomes a rallying point for “our side” 
against “atheistic communism.” 

Yet the urge of Christian faith to transform society never dies. 
It cannot so long as the Scriptures retain any power in the 
church. 
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DUAL RESPONSE OF THE CHURCH TO THE STATE 


Christian'ty is a social religion. The Lord’s Prayer addresses 
“Our Father.” Christ’s message centers in a political metaphor, 
the Kingdom of God. Christ commands love for the neighbor. 
He announces a concern for persons, not just for souls. He calls 
us to feed the hungry, heal the sick, release the captives. 


The call to withdraw from the world 

There is a genuine impulse in Christianity to separate, to come 
out from the world. There is a call to see the evil in the world, 
to seek a heroic community of faith, to become concerned for 
the world but not enmeshed in it. It is an exalted call to dis- 
cipleship, telling us that before the holy God all our institu- 
tions are sinful. It reminds us that Jesus did not reform the 
government; he was crucified by it. 

This is an authentic note in Christianity, and its appeal is 
especially strong in times of crisis. The church in East Germany 
hears it today. Even in more peaceful situations it conveys a 
truth. The business of the church is not to become a state or to 
try to make the state into a church. 

The corruption of this impulse is the quiescent church. The 
true representatives of the impulse to separate are the martyrs, 
not those who out of laziness sit back, criticize the government, 
and piously refuse to do anything about it. The Christian church 
dares not play the game with the tyrants, who want either to 
control the church or to keep it out of politics. 


The call to transform the world 

The counter-impulse in Christianity is to enter into the life 
of society, to act as a leaven. This impulse sees the whole of 
society as part of God’s world, as an opportunity for serv- 
ice to God. It aims to upbuild the community, to practice the 
love of neighbor in the institutions of society. It acknowledges 
God’s lordship and providence in the affairs of men. It aims to 
build something like a Christian society, a world in which faith 
influences behavior, even though the final goals of faith remain 
always beyond us. The authentic note in this impulse is obvious. 
There is no area of life which the Christian can mark off from 
his faith. If he becomes a pagan, an idolater, or a cynic in poli- 
tics, he becomes that in religion. 
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There is a valid and necessary separation of religion from 
politics. There is an equally valid and necessary role of the 
Christian in politics. This role includes the professional, who 
follows his Christian vocation in government; it includes the 
amateur, the citizen, each of us. 


WHAT CAN POLITICS DO? 


Politics cannot preach the gospel, administer the sacraments, 
introduce people into a community of grace to which God has 
entrusted a ministry of reconciliation. When it pretends to, gov- 
ernment becomes a church, with tragic or ludicrous results. Life 
has problems of tragedy, sin, reconciliation between man and 
God and between man and man, which politics cannot solve. 
Whatever politics accomplishes, there remains a unique task for 
a community of faith. 

Politics can and must organize some aspects of the common 
life in terms of the values of the society. Every society has to 
have some organization; and that organization exemplifies cer- 
tain values. This positive conception of government rejects one 
old idea—that government does for the people what they cannot 
do for themselves. Rather government is the means by which 
people do things that they choose to do as a people rather than 
as individuals or special groups. Thus each society decides that 
some things are best done by individuals, families, businesses; 
some are best done by government. In our society government 
maintains law and order, provides certain services, governs-some 
aspects of the economy, handles international relations, offers 
education. 


All these governmental activities olve an element of co- 
ercion. Public schools, for example, require compulsory attend- 
ance and are financed by compulsory taxation. While the dis- 
tinctive method of the church is voluntary, that does not mean 
that the church opposes government. A society without coercion 
is inconceivable. A proper goal of government is to attain justice 
through moderate use of coercion, and to rely on citizens for the 
greatest possible voluntary acceptance of and participation in 
the processes of government. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANS 


Christians influence the values of a society and the values 
which it expresses in its government. The mixed values of 
American society are today both the glory and the despair of 
our common life and of our government. 

Much of American society appears to echo the words of Willie 
Moretti, testifying before the Kefauver committee: ‘Everything 
is a racket today. Everyone has his own racket. ... Why don’t 
they make everything legal?” But American society also re- 
members the spirit of George Washington, who called on the 
Constitutional Convention at a time of crisis to “raise a standard 
to which the wise and honest can repair.” 

Besides influencing the values of society, the church also en- 
courages its members to develop competence in political judg- 
ment. It is simply not true, despite some popular evangelists, 
that we can solve juvenile delinquency, international problems, 
and every other difficulty by leading souls to Christ. We need 
competent practitioners of the arts of statecraft. Although skill 
without ethics is harmful, so is fervor without skill. Here is the 
need for proficient lay Christians in politics. The Christian has 
no right to be ignorant in his political responsibility. Our faith 
calls for competent citizenship from us all and for the many 
special forms of professional skill possessed by members of the 
church. 


The influence of Protestants on politics 


The “Protestant” vote in American political life represents in 
part a specific pressure group. Sometimes it is of no importance; 
sometimes it is worth cultivating. It is certainly not to be offend- 
ed; the politician must say complimentary things about all re- 
ligious blocs. In addition to certain specific interests concerning 
Protestant life, this vote is likely to stand for a few favorite 
“causes,” such as movie censorship (although Roman Catholics 
are better organized and more vocal on this issue), liquor, and 
bingo. 

In general, Protestantism in American politics represents the 
“Protestant ethic.” This is asocial term, standing for an ethic that 
‘ Luther and Calvin would not recognize. It is the ethic of hard 
work, of individual effort, of prudence and frugality, of self- 
discipline against indulgence. It is the ethic which sociologists 
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have associated with the rise of capitalism. In America it is re- 
lated to our Puritan heritage as it became secularized in men 
like Benjamin Franklin. Today the Protestant ethic is going out 
of style. The economy needs expenditures rather than thrift; 
social pressures are producing the “other-directed” man (Ries- 
man), the “organization man” (Whyte). But the ethic has left 
its deposit in Protestantism and still influences the political life 
of our country. 

Protestant churches in America are largely middle-class 
churches, and the Protestant influence on politics is less identifi- 
able with religion than with class interests. 


The political ineptitude of Protestants 


Not all Protestants are politically inept, by any means. But 
churchmen, like other people, have great talent for missing the 
important issues. Examine American history from the time of 
Jackson or Lincoln, and see how often Protestant spokesmen 
were attacking at the wrong place, getting excited about the 
wrong issues, failing to see what was going on. 

A characteristic failing in American politics has been to 
ignore issues and to focus attention on personalities. Where the 
Protestant ethic has been dominant, personal rectitude, as meas- 
ured by rather specific standards, gets major attention. Church 
affilation becomes important to many voters. Sometimes it is 
said that we can solve our political problems by getting more 


An immediate relation to God which does not embody 
an immediate relation to the world is self-deception if 
not deception; if you turn away from the world in 
order to turn to God, then you are not concentrating 
on the reality of God but merely on your own idea of 
Him. The religious element in isolation is not really the 
religious element. 


—MaARrTIN BuBER, To Hallow This Life 


ee ee 


Christians into politics. This attitude may cloud the issues. Of 
course integrity in government is important. Bribery in gov- 
ernment is important, whether symbolized by a mink coat and a 
deep-freeze in the Truman administration or by a vicuna coat 
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and a double expense account in the Eisenhower administration. 
Yet these symbols do not represent the major forces of manipu- 
lation at work in government; and they may actually hide the 
more important issues. 

Where the ‘other-directed” pattern of personality dominates, 
the form of personal fascination changes. Glamor and sincerity, 
as Riesman shows, become important. In practice, both of these 
attributes refer less to political competence than to the image 
on a TV screen. They are marketable assets, to be developed and 
sold by experts using the techniques of public relations. 


HOW CHRISTIAN THINKING AFFECTS ISSUES 


Christians are concerned with the issues that affect persons. 
How Christian insight can affect our thinking may be illustrated 
by discussing one issue. 


The racial situation in the U.S.A. 


Obviously the racial situation has important bearing on the 
international situation; yet it is peculiarly our problem, a prob- 
lem within our control. It is primarily a Protestant problem; 
that is, the institutions of segregation are strongest in what is 
sometimes called the “Bible belt,” the region where Protestant- 
ism is strongest. 

Both as a Christian and as a Southerner, I reject any sugges- 
tion that the Southern people are more wicked than people else- 
where. The reasons why the race problem is acute in the South 
are partly accidental; they go back to the one-crop economy 
that made slavery profitable in the South when it was not so 
elsewhere. Other historical reasons also enter in. Yet the prob- 
lem is partly religious in nature. A Southern governor, when 
shown a case of the economic cost of segregation, nevertheless 
chose to defend segregation, stating that in a choice between 
dollars and principles he would support principles. To the extent 
that the churches of the South represent a culture-religion, they 
are likely to support segregation. To the extent that they 
bring a Christian judgment upon culture-religion, they protest 
against the injustices of segregation. 

The factors in the American racial situation are extremely 
complex in their economic, political, sociological, legal, and psy- 
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chological aspects. Yet Christian thought has a peculiar con- 
tribution to make. Among the insights which Christianity brings 
to bear on the situation are these: 

Christianity helps us understand our prejudices. It reminds 
us that all men have prejudices. Man, made to love his neigh- 
bor, distorts his human relations. He asserts his own superiority 
and makes other persons means to his ends. Race prejudice is 


Man is good enough to make democracy 
possible, and bad enough to make it 


necessary. 
y —REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


simply one form of prejudice, morally no worse than any other, 
but more tragic in its consequences because it is so easy to insti- 
tutionalize and perpetuate. We never understand it until in 
penitence to God we confess the prejudice and sin that we all 
share. 

Christianity helps us to understand the nature of our human 
community. We are united in a community of creation, of sin, 
and of grace. God seeks to save us all. “In Christ there is neither 
Jew nor Greek ... ; all are one in Christ.” As Christ has sought 
all in reconciling love, so his community of faith seeks all in 
love. 

Insofar as segregation is a political institution, government 
has an inescapable role in meeting it. It is often said that enmity 
cannot be overcome by coercion. That is true. But enmity is 
perpetuated by coercion. There is nothing voluntary about Jim 
Crow laws, about the denial of the ballot, about beatings from 
the Klan. Social change means that some people must be coerced 
into ceasing their coercion of others. 


In conclusion 

The racial situation is just one example of the way in which 
the Christian political concern, then, extends to all that affects 
people. Where political institutions elevate or crush persons, 
where they open opportunities to people or slam doors in their 
faces, Christians are concerned. There is very little in politics 
that is not a Christian concern. 
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The Bible and citizenship 


N oO pattern for the organization of a Christian state or govern- 
ment can be derived from the Bible; it gives no code of Chris- 
tian conduct in relation to the state. Instead, the Bible provides 
a basic attitude and principle of relationship which must gov- 
ern all human life. The Bible shows that in some ways the indi- 
vidual Christian and his government, as well as the church and 
the state, must stand in a state of tension one with another. The 
primary motivation of the Christian must always be his rela- 
tionship to Almighty God; his concern about the state must be 
that the government should enable him and his fellows to meet 
the demands of faith. 

SS 
By the Reverend Shelby Rooks, Minister of the Lincoln Memorial Temple (Congrega- 
tional), Washington, D.C. This article is taken from an address given to the National 


Conference on the Churchman as Citizen. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ON CHURCH AND STATE 


Early Hebrew society was democratic in the sense that there 
was no hereditary nobility or royalty. In the time of the patri- 
archs, the elders of the clan were the guardians of order and 
the administrators of justice. 


Covenant with God 


Under Moses a group of tribes in the wilderness were united 
and held together, and it became apparent that more organiza- 
tion than had been previously known was necessary. The 
eighteenth chapter of Exodus records some of this early organ- 
ization. These tribes became the nucleus of a nation when, as 
is recorded in Exodus 24, they were bound together by their 
common covenant with God: 


Moses came and told the people all the words of the Lord and all 
the ordinances; and all the people answered with one voice and 
said, “All the words which the Lord has spoken we will do.” And 
Moses wrote all the words of the Lord. And he rose early in the 
morning, and built an altar at the foot of the mountain, and 
twelve pillars, according to the twelve tribes of Israel. And he 
sent young men of the people of Israel, who offered burnt offerings 
and sacrificed peace offerings of oxen to the Lord. And Moses took 
half of the blood and put it in basins, and half of the blood he 
threw against the altar. Then he took the book of the covenant, 
and read it in the hearing of the people; and they said, “All that 
the Lord has spoken we will do, and we will be obedient.” And 
Moses took the blood and threw it upon the people, and said, 
“Behold the blood of the covenant which the Lord hath made 
with you in accordance with all these words.” 


This covenant was not made by a democratic process. It was 
like a constitution given by a monarch. But it was ratified by 
the people. The Biblical concept of law and government rests 
primarily on the will of God, but also on popular consent. 

National leaders do not appear in Israel after Moses and 
Joshua until we come to the Judges, and, aside from their mili- 
tary functions of delivering Israel from oppressors, they served 
the nation in much the same fashion as had Moses. ; 

The first king, Saul, had a form of government that differed 
little from that of the judges; David, the second king, followed 
foreign models in the organization of his administration; and 
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Solomon instituted administrative districts which had no rela- 
tion to the old tribal boundaries and authorities. However, the 
power of the king was still limited, at least in theory, by his sub- 
jection to the will of God. As Deuteronomy 17 has it: 


When you come to the land which the Lord your God gives you 
and you possess it and dwell in it, and then say, “I will set a 
king over me, like all the nations that are round about me”; then 
you may indeed set as king over you whom the Lord your God 
choose. .. . And when he sits on the throne of his kingdom, he 
shall write for himself in a book a copy of this law, from that 
which is in charge of the Levitical priests; and it shall be with 
him, and he shall read in it all the days of his life, that he 
may learn to fear the Lord his God, by keeping all the words of 
this law and these statutes and doing them; that his heart may not 
be lifted up above his brethren, and that he may not turn aside 
from the commandment, either to the right hand or the left; so 
that he may continue long in his kingdom, he and his children, 
in Israel. 


Subjection to foreign powers 


After the destruction of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
and the exile to Babylonia, the Jews were subject to foreign 
rulers, and had no state of their own until our own time. What 
local authority there was became the responsibility of the re- 
ligious leaders. 

From this brief historical picture, we see that, while de- 
mocracy as a form of government is neither taught nor exem- 
plified in the Bible, abundant evidence is given of the funda- 
metal spirit and principle of democracy. The sacredness and 
equality of all individuals are basic to Biblical religion; they 
are also essential for political democracy. 

The responsibility of government for the welfare of the people 
finds interesting expression in the statement in II Samuel (5:12) 
that David knew that God had exalted him as king “for his 
people Israel’s sake.” The prophets championed the cause of 
the common people. Without exception, they raised their voices 
to insist that rulers are responsible to God as shepherds of his 
flock. Both explicitly and implicitly, any kind of autocracy is 
condemned throughout the Bible. Jesus went one step further 
and made this rule of service the standard for one’s day-by-day 
relationship to his fellow man: 
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And Jesus called them to him and said to them, “You know that 
those who are supposed to rule over the Gentiles lord it over 
them, and their great men exercise authority over them. But it 
shall not be so among you; but whoever would be first among 
you must be slave of all.” 


BIBLICAL PERSPECTIVE ON THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE 


The Bible has very little explicit teaching concerning the indi- 
vidual’s relation to the state and what it has has often been 
subjected to misinterpretation and abuse. For an excellent text 
on civic responsibility, see Judges 9:8-15. 

The trees once went forth to anoint a king over them; and they 

said to the olive tree, “Reign over us.’ But the olive tree said to 

them, “Shall I leave my fatness, by which gods and men are 
honored, and go sway over trees?” And the trees said to the fig 
tree, “Come you, and reign over us.” But the fig tree said to them, 

“Shall I leave my sweetness and my good fruit, and go sway over 

the trees?” And the trees said to the vine, “Come you and reign 

over us.” But the vine said to them, “Shall I leave my wine which 
cheers gods and men, and go sway over the trees?” Then all the 
trees said to the bramble, “Come you, and reign over us.” And the 
bramble said to the trees, “If in good faith you are anointing me 
king over you, then come and take refuge in my shade; but if not, 
let fire come out of the bramble and devour the cedars of 
Lebanon.” 


Too many people correspond to the olive tree, the fig tree, 
and the vine in evading civic responsibility. 


Jesus and the political situation of his day 


To understand references to the state in the New Testament, 
we must know the situation of that day. Jesus and the apostles 
lived in a time of great unrest which culminated in the disas- 
trous revolt against Rome in A.D. 66-70. The Jews had varying 
attitudes toward the empire in this period, ranging from sub- 
mission to rebellion. Under these circumstances, a Christian at- 
titude to a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people could not emerge. 

The nearest approach to any specific teaching of Jesus on the 
state is his answer to the question about paying tribute to 
Caesar, “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to 
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God the things that are God’s.”’ The question was an attempt to 
trap Jesus, and his answer was a neat evasion of the trap. It 
most definitely is not a universal proposition intended to be the 
basis of a Christian doctrine of the state, as some have attempted 
to make it. Its primary implication, however, seems clear 
enough: Jesus is concerned with man’s relation to God, not with 
his relation to the Roman government or any government other 
than the kingdom of God. That very concern makes it difficult 
to apply the words of Jesus specifically to this problem. In his 
ministry he endeavored to avoid political complications, even 
though he was put to death as a revolutionist. 

Many public-spirited moderns find that the Sermon on the 
Mount, which sums up the teachings of Jesus, is irrelevant. Some 
charge that it does not convey any clear summons for Christians 
today on such pressing issues as public order, political freedom, 
and social strife. The same thing could be said about the rest 
of the words Jesus recorded in our Gospels. To make such as- 
sumptions is to miss altogether the character of our Lord’s min- 
istry and his word to men about this life and the one to come. 


The experience of Paul and the early church 


Some say that, because Paul enjoyed the protection of the 
Roman authorities against his Jewish opponents, he commended 
a course of submission to the will of secular government as out- 
lined in Romans 3: 

Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no 

power but of God; the powers that be are ordained of God. Who- 

soever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 

God for the rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. 


This passage has often been used to indicate the proper rela- 
tionship of church and state. I agree with Reinhold Niebuhr 
when he calls this a very “undialectical” appreciation of gov- 
ernment: 


This unqualified endorsement of government and the unqualified 
prohibition of resistance to its authority is justified by the mis- 
taken assertion that government is no peril to virtue but only to 
vice. History proves that the power of government is morally 
ambiguous. It may on occasion imperil not evil but “good works.” 
The best possible government cannot completely escape from such 
a possibility. It must be recognized that the Pauline justification 
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of government was valid enough in the particular historical con- 
text in which it was made. It was undoubtedly a warning against 
the irresponsibility towards government which the [eschato- 
logical] mood of the church encouraged. The fact that it became 
a vehicle for a too uncritical devotion to government by its in- 
discriminate application in subsequent centuries illustrates one 
of the perils of Biblicism. 


All of the apostles and most of the early Christians lived in 
expectation of the immediate return of Jesus. Therefore, they 
were not concerned with revolution, with contention against 
“principalities and powers.” They were concerned only with the 
life of the spirit and with the preparation of that spirit for the 
return of their Lord. We live in a much different historical cli- 
mate. Our own expectations are far different, and we must be 
eareful not to read back into the Bible what our own present 
concerns and expectations and hopes may be. 


VALIDITY OF SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


There was no such distinction as we draw between church 
and state in the early days of Israel. David made Jerusalem 
both the political and the religious capital of the nation, bring- 
ing the ark there and making his sons priests. Solomon built 
the temple which had the effect of confirming David’s policy. 
Jerusalem became the unrivalled center of the faith, and even 
after the exile and the scattering of the Jewish people it was 
the center of their hopes both as the place for the temple and as 
the future capital of the nation. Religion was a function of the 
government in Biblical times. 


Israel as a theocracy 


In theory, at least, the Hebrew nation was always a theocracy. 
The first kings had been possessed by the Spirit of Yahweh. The 
king was anointed in the name of Yahweh by a prophet, or later 
by a high priest. Although the method of selection underwent 
some change as time passed the idea of divine choice of the king 
remained constant. 

From the beginning, however, the idea of the nation as a 
theocracy met with opposition. In fact, the Book of Samuel 
records two opposing accounts of God’s attitude toward the 
establishing of kings, one in which Samuel anoints Saul as king 
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at the command of Yahweh; and the other in which the desire 
of the people for a king was regarded as an affront to God, who 
was himself king of his people: “And ye have this day rejected 
your God, who himself saved you out of all your adversities and 
your tribulations, and ye have said unto him, ‘Nay, but set a 
king over us.’ ”’ 


The attitude of the prophets toward kings is well known. 
Amos, for instance, denounced not only the kings but the nation 
itself, hurling his fierce invectives against both the northern and 
southern kingdoms, along with the surrounding nations. The 
prophets, by and large, tended to interpret history as the judg- 
ment of God, including judgment on the chosen people. Their 
insistence that the events of history clearly showed the way in 
which God was judging man had the ultimate result of making 
the Hebrew religion independent of the fortunes of the state, 
so that the destruction of the nation actually increased the power 
of Yahweh and led directly to the emergence of the idea of one 
God only. 


Another idea was also introduced by the prophets which later 
had an important part to play in the life of the relationship be- 
tween church and state. They asserted that the nation as a whole 
was sinful, and had been destroyed because of its sin. But before 
the nation was wholly destroyed a distinction had been made 
between the wicked and the righteous within it, and a promise 
was held out to those who were righteous. It is this remnant 
which shall be saved and restored when the nation is restored. 
For the nation as a whole, the hope of restoration was made 
possible by the conception of God judging men in history by 
the destruction of the temple and Jerusalem, not because he was 
intent only upon punishing the people, but as a means of exert- 
ing discipline and redeeming the nation. Religion and state are 
in a most real sense inextricably interwoven in the minds of the 
prophets of Israel. 


The church, not the nation, is the people of God 

The New Testament puts the church in the place of Israel as 
the people of God. When this happens, of course, the whole idea 
of national restoration drops out of the picture. Some of Jesus’ 
own disciples for a time cherished the idea that God would 
return the nation to its former glory, but it soon became clear 
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that the religion of Jesus was not directed to a return of the 
political fortunes of the nation. The object of God’s love and 
concern, in the New Testament, is no longer the nation but the 
individual. Paul is still concerned for his people and he believes 
that in the end Israel will be saved, but not necessarily as a 
political entity. 

The Bible indicates that there are great dangers inherent in 
the domination of either the church or the state by the other, 
and also in their identification with one another. Biblical history 
illustrates the evils of allowing the state to control religion: for 
instance, in I Kings, which relates the corruption of the official 
prophets and the priesthood and the persecution of God’s proph- 
ets by Jezebel, and in Acts, which records the persecution of 
the church by Jewish and Roman authorities. 

The evils of allowing religious institutions to control or influ- 
ence government are less apparent in the Bible, because ex- 
amples of such control are lacking in Hebrew history. The 
abundant instances in Christian history come later than the New 
Testament period. Samuel’s efforts to keep Saul under control 
were not successful. And it may be that the corruption of the 
priests and prophets was the result of their dependence upon 
the rulers for support and also upon their power to influence the 
rulers. The persecution by Herod recorded in the Acts may be 
attributed to his desire to please the Jewish religious authori- 
ties; in fact the crucifixion of Jesus was brought about by the 
political influence of the priesthood and the Sanhedrin. These 
are examples of what evils may exist when the influence of the 
church over the state becomes strong. 


CHURCHMAN AS CITIZEN 


What are the implications of the Bible for the responsibilities 
of the churchman as citizen? No clear-cut directives can be 
gained solely from a study of the Bible, for it is primarily inter- 
ested in the role of man as a citizen of the kingdom of God. It 
is quite apparent that, according to the Old Testament view, 
the religious man and the political man are very much inter- 
woven, since the ultimate authority for both derives from God. 

Jesus himself is not so much concerned about the political 
man. In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus calls man to bear a 
particular and unique witness to the activities of the state. In 
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his words about being the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world, he indicates that man must exert his influence on the 
activities of the government through the example of righteous 
living. The injunctions about not swearing, not judging, not re- 
sisting evil, and loving enemies have often been taken as indi- 
cating a negative response to the activities of the Christian in 
relation to life around him. That is to misread the intent of 
Jesus. If we read and understand the Sermon on the Mount as 
a whole, and if we look at it against the background of his other 
utterances, we have a clear injunction to concern ourselves in 
the social and political life of our times. 

The separation of church and state does not release the church 
from its prophetic responsibility to subject all human actions and 
institutions to judgment according to the will of God. Moral and 
social issues must be fearlessly presented to the consciences of 
citizens and rulers. This has been the long historical responsi- 
bility of faith as we have had it handed down to us in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. It remains for us in our time to perform 
this great ministry, to proclaim the judgments of God upon the 
history of which we are a part. 


Political action in First Church 


By the Reverend and Mrs. Donald J. Sevetson and Mr. James Corson, Chairman of 
the Social Action Committee, First Congregational Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


In order effectively to discharge its responsibility, the Social 
Action Committee of First Congregational Church of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, analyzed the abilities, accomplishments, and 
interests of members of the church. Realizing that most of them 
were highly educated professional men and women who were 
deeply involved in community affairs, the Social Action Com- 
mittee developed a program based upon these assumptions: 


Members of the church have only a limited amount of time 
for meetings. 


Resource leaders for most of the major concerns of the com- 
mittee can be found among the members of the church. 
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The adult clubs of the church—the “middle-aged” couples’ 
group, the “younger” couples’ group, and the Women’s Guild 
—provide excellent channels for study and action. 


Record of achievement 


Within this framework, a varied and spontaneous program has 
gone forward. Effective work has been done on these issues: 

Indians in Minnesota. In recent years, the migration of Indians 
from reservations into the Twin Cities has become a major social 
problem. With little education and no understanding of city life, 
Indians are victimized by slums, disease, alcoholism, prejudice, 
and chronic unemployment. 

For a period of two years, the older couples’ discussion group 
and the Women’s Guild studied the problems of Indian migra- 
tion. Members of these groups approached the World Service 
Board which responded by holding a series of open meetings. 
The minister preached sermons about the situation. The Wom- 
en’s Guild organized a drive for clothing, housewares and appli- 
ances for needy Indian families. The response was so generous 
that it saturated the distribution depot, temporarily. In addition, 
the educational program has helped to develop an understanding 
of the problems of the Indians among political leaders. 

Candidates’ meetings. It has been a tradition for the committee 
to sponsor open meetings before elections at which all candi- 
dates are invited to speak. Invitations to candidates are accom- 
panied by questionnaires, asking for biographical information 
and for positions on political issues. These meetings are well 
attended by members of the church and community and receive 
coverage in the daily press. 

Multiple housing. First Church is located in an area in which 
there are many multiple dwellings and lodging houses. When 
the city council was in the process of adopting a new code rais- 
ing the minimum standards for these units—space, toilet facili- 
ties, and other health and sanitation measures—the committee 
held an open meeting at which speakers from the city planning 
commission and the health department explained how the pro- 
posed code would affect property in the community. The meet- 
ing served to eliminate misconceptions regarding the measure. 

Elimination of racial discrimination in housing. Groups in the 
city are working for the adoption of an ordinance barring dis- 
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crimination in housing because of race, color, and creed. One of 
the couples’ clubs adopted a resolution favoring such an ordi- 
nance. Copies of the resolution were sent to the local press, to 
aldermen, and to our state senator, who is working on such a 
bill for the entire state. Members of the Social Action Committee 
are now studying measures that can be taken to promote the 
adoption of a workable ordinance. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND POLITICAL ACTION 
Questions for discussion 


1. What responsibility does religion have for conserving the 
values of society? What responsibility does it have for challeng- 
ing those mores that conflict with Christian insight? 

2. When is it right for the church to withdraw from the 
world? When is it called to transform the world? 

3. What attitude should Christians take toward the coercion 
used by the state? Should the church uphold the state when it 
compels parents to send children to school or forces men to 
pay taxes? 

4. How does the church transform the world? What are the 
political responsibilities of Christians? 

5. Some of the major political decisions of recent decades 
have concerned the right of collective bargaining; minimum 
wages and maximum hours of work; public responsibility for 
old age, unemployment, and health; racial desegregation; price 
supports for farm products; public schools; responsible partici- 
pation in international affairs; and technical assistance to under- 
developed nations. What contribution has the church made to 
these decisions? What other political issues have the churches of 
your state helped to determine? 

6. What can one learn from the Bible about the citizenship 
responsibilities of Christians? 

7. Israel was a theocracy, uniting the functions of religion 
and the state. How does her experience validate the separation 
of the role of the church from that of the state? 

8. What importance do Christians attach to law observance? 
How should they respond to traffic laws? To the payment of 
taxes? 
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How laws 


1, THE NEED FOR A LAW EMERGES. Private citizens, 
organized groups such as bar associations, labor 
unions, chambers of commerce, or members of 
government agencies realize the need for a law. 
They send the idea to members of Congress in a 
letter or as a proposed bill. Today, many bills 
grow out of recommendations made by the Presi- 
dent and members of the Cabinet. You may sug- 
gest the need for a law. 


2. THE BILL IS INTRODUCED in the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, or both and given a 
number which it retains through all its parlia- 
mentary stages. 


3. THE BILL IS ASSIGNED TO A COMMITTEE. One of 
the fifteen committees of the Senate or the nine- 
teen of the House studies the bill. The committee 
asks the appropriate agency in the executive branch 
of the Government for advice about it. The com- 
mittee may hold public hearings at which time 
Government officials, representatives of organized 
groups, and private citizens may express their 
views to the committee. Let the committee hear 
from you. The committee may report the bill 
favorably, with or without amendments, or may 
table it. 


4. THE BILL IS REPORTED by the committee as be- 
ing ready for debate by the Senate or the House 
and is placed on the Calendar. The Senator re- 
porting the bill may ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. The usual procedure in the House is to 
debate bills at a time determined by the powerful 
Committee on Rules. You may ask members of the 


Committee on Rules to bring a bill to the House 
for debate. 


5. THE BILL IS DEBATED AND VOTED UPON. There 
are three kinds of vote: a record vote by which 


1re made 


each member says “aye” or “nay” when his name 
is called; a teller vote by which members pass be- 
tween two tellers who count the votes; and a divi- 
sion vote by which members stand and are count- 
ed. No record is kept of the latter two votes. Let 
your legislators know your views before the vote 
is taken. 


6. THE BILL BECOMES AN ACT when it is passed 
by the Senate or the House and signed by the ap- 
propriate officer. 


7. THE ACT IS SENT TO THE OTHER HOUSE where it 
is assigned to a committee, studied and reported 
out of committee ready for debate and vote by 
that House. Let your legislators know your views. 


8. AMENDMENTS MADE BY ONE HOUSE ARE REPORTED 
TO THE OTHER HOUSE. Minor differences are recon- 
ciled by consent; major differences are proposed 
in a joint Conference Committee. 


9. THE REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE IS 
VOTED BY BOTH HOUSES. The act is signed first by the 
Speaker of the House and then by the President 
of the Senate and sent to the President for his sig- 
nature. 


10. PRESIDENTIAL ACTION. The President may sign 
the act, making it a law; he may veto the act, giv- 
ing his reasons; if he does not sign the act within 
ten days it becomes a law without his signature; 
if he does not sign it and the adjournment of 
Congress prevents his returning it, it does not be- 
come a law (pocket-veto). If two-thirds of the 
members present in both Houses vote for an act 
which has been vetoed by the President, it be- 
comes a law. 

RESOURCE: How Our Laws Are Made, Charles J. Zinn, Wash- 


ington: 1956, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
95) D) G., 34 pp., 25 cents, 


book reviews 


Mixing Religion and Politics, by 
William Muehl. New York: 
Association Press, 1958, 50c.! 


Few subjects now being writ- 
ten and talked about are more 
important than the relation of 
religion to politics. Put in Prot- 
estant minds the recollection of 
domination of the state by the 
church, add some bad Reforma- 
tion theology (or misinterpreta- 
tion of Reformation theology), 
add a superficial contemporary 
interpretation of the Gospel 
which limits its concern to the 
“spiritual,” add a misinterpreta- 
tation of the American doctrine 
of the separation of church and 
state, and you have a mind-set 
which has had two terrible con- 
sequences. It has deprived poli- 
tics of the insights and disci- 
plines of religion and it has de- 
prived religion of the chasten- 
ing and educative experience of 
dealing with the realities of po- 
litical life. 

None too soon conferences are 
being held and books are being 
written which are helping Chris- 
tians to understand how mis- 
taken they have been and how 
urgently important it is that they 
take their religion into politics. 
After one such recent confer- 


1 Excerpted from the author’s Had- 
fam House book, Politics for Chris- 
ians. 
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ence, in which most of the par- 
ticipants were rank and file lay- 
men, I had the optimistic feel- 
ing that if social action leaders 
and others could do enough of 
this sort of thing, we might, 
within the next twenty-five 
years or so, make politics a far 
better instrument than it now is 
for the development of human 
personality. The fact is, we are 
getting into elective offices and 
government administration an 
increasing number of men and 
women who take their religion 
seriously. We need many more. 
But we need also millions of 
Christian people who, without 
occupying any political office, 
participate actively in political 
life, from the precinct level on 
up to the higher levels. As Wil- 
liam Muehl points out, govern- 
ment in modern societies is much 
too important and ubiquitous to 
permit those who care about 
men, women, and children to 
stand aside from it. 

The Association Press has 
done us a real service in ex- 
cerpting from the author’s longer 
book these five chapters. While 
there are a few places where, 
one suspects, the theological and 
Biblical interpretation could be 
stronger, the analysis of both 
Christian faith and political life 
is excellent. Some of the chapter 


and section headings are: “Two 
Attitudes Toward Separation,” 
“The Notion of Purity Versus 
Corruption,” “The Politics of 
Moralistic Individualism,” “The 
Only Hope of Keeping Church 
and State Separate.” 

If I were leading an adult 
Church School class I would 
consider asking all its members 
to buy this book, devoting a 
month or two to its discussion. 
Ministers who want to preach 
on politics would find the book 
very helpful. (Ministers and lay- 
men who curl their lips and as- 
sume a shocked and self-right- 
eous expression whenever they 
say “Politics!” should be com- 
pelled to read the book.) It goes 
without saying that the book is 
good for private study—or per- 
haps for reading aloud in your 
living room, to whatever mem- 
ber of the family will listen. Dr. 
Muehl is a professor of Chris- 
tian Ethics at the Divinity 
School of Yale University. 


—HERMAN F. REISSIG 


The Protestant and Politics, by 
William Lee Miller. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 
1958, $1.00. 


William Lee Miller, Assistant 
Professor of Social Ethics at 
Yale University, in The Protes- 
tant and Politics, shows how the 
politically enlightened Chris- 
tian fulfills the obligations of 
democratic citizenship, not in 
spite of religious faith, but more 
constructively because of it. 

It is the most recent addition 


to The Layman’s Theological Li- 
brary, a series of twelve books 
on the fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian faith. Mr. Miller, 
who was the editor of SocrIaL 
ActTIon from 1952 to 1953, has 
served as a staff writer for The 
Reporter. He is a consultant for 
the Fund for the Republic and 
was the subject of a recent fea- 
ture article in Time in connec- 
tion with a study of religious 
freedom in America sponsored 
by the Fund for the Republic. 


The Christian in Community, by 
Charles and Estred Schwantes, 
Monthly Program Book for 
1959 for Adult Groups, 142 pp., 
50c. 


“Christianity isn’t alive until it 
becomes local; our talk about 
race relations in South Africa is 
dead talk unless we do some- 
thing about race relations in our 
own town; if we are really con- 
cerned about health, we will not 
only contribute to a hospital in 
Malaya, but also see that the 
people in the next block have 
adequate medical care.” This ex- 
cerpt from the introduction to 
The Christian in Community re- 
veals the point of view of this 
very helpful program book. 
The Christian in Community 
was published by the Church- 
men’s Brotherhood, Department 
of Adult Work, and Women’s 
Guild of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church; and by the 
Layman’s Fellowship, Division 
of Adult Work and Family Life, 
and Women’s Fellowship of 
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the Congregational Christian 
Churches. It is designed for use 
in the local units of these groups 
during 1959. The authors are 
the pastor of Heidelberg Col- 
lege and his wife. 

The book contains twelve 
chapters, each one of which out- 
lines the plans for a monthly 
program. Among the subjects 
discussed are: Law and Author- 
ity; Education and the Schools; 
Recreation and Culture; Group 
Tensions; Health; and Court- 
ship, Marriage and the Family. 

Each chapter gives: (1) the 
purpose of the meeting, (2) sug- 
gestions for presenting the pro- 


program planning 


gram, (3) content for the pro- 
gram, and (4) suggestions for a 
service of worship. 

Methods of presenting the 
programs include panel discus- 
sions, case studies, skits, reports 
of community surveys, stories, 
and pantomimes. 

The suggestions for develop- 
ing each program have been 
carefully selected and are fully 
developed. Members of the adult 
groups which follow these sug- 
gestions will know more about 
the communities in which they 
live; and they will know how to 
take their places as Christians in 
them. 


CHRISTIANS IN POLITICS 


Many American Protestants 
firmly believe that religion and 
politics do not mix; and that it 
is indiscreet to introduce the 
subject either of religion or of 
politics into polite conversation. 
If these convictions prevail in 
the church, it may be advisable 
for the social action committee 
to initiate discussion of the is- 
sue. If a majority of the mem- 
bers hold this conception, the 
church cannot fulfill its respon- 
sibilities in political life. 
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What is the relation of religion 
and politics? 

The social action committee 
might begin the conversation 
concerning the proper relation 
of religion and politics by study- 
ing “Churchman as Citizen” 
and “The Bible and Citizenship,” 
pages 5 to 21. Those who wish 
to go more deeply into the sub- 
ject might read the books re- 
viewed on pages 26 to 28. 

The committee might begin 
the discussion with members of 


the church by arranging for a 
series of small group meetings. 
These might be informal neigh- 
borhood gatherings in homes; or 
they might be more formal pro- 
grams planned for the regular 
meetings of the adult and youth 
groups of the church. 

Whether the meetings are in- 
formal or of regularly scheduled 
groups, it would be well to ask 
each participant to read the first 
two articles of this issue. (Cop- 
ies may be purchased at the 
quantity rates of 10 to 99 cop- 
ies at 20¢ each, or 100 or more 
at 15¢ each, and sold at the 
single rate of 25¢ each.) Leaders 
might begin the discussion by 
using questions similar to those 
listed on page 23. 


What are the political responsi- 
bilities of Christians? 

Continue the consideration of 
the relation of religion and pol- 
itics by discussing the political 
responsibilities of Christians: 

Support law and order. Do we 
obey all the laws? What about 
traffic laws? What can be done 
about the practice of “fixing” 
traffic tickets? When, if ever, is 
a Christian justified in disobey- 
ing a law which he believes to 
be unjust: e.g., conscientious ob- 
jection to war; segregation laws? 
What is the relation of paying 
income taxes to the Christian 
life? 

Register and vote. What pro- 
. portions of eligible voters regis- 
ter and vote in your community? 
What reasons are given for 
evading this responsibilitity? 


Affiliate with a political party 
and work in it. What is the rela- 
tive value of the “independent” 
voter and one who participates 
in the affairs of his party? What 
significant differences exist be- 
tween the two major parties? 

Understand the issues under 
consideration in government. 
What do you do to keep up with 
current issues? (See “The Job 
of Keeping Informed” by Arthur 
H. Darken, Social Action, March, 
1958.) 

Make judgments as Christians 
upon major issues. In what way 
does Christian faith help one to 
decide upon political issues? 

Express convictions to persons in 
authority. Why do many persons 
think that sharing responsibility 
on public issues is as essential 
a part of the Christian life as 
prayer or stewardship? Is it 
enough to “take a stand for the 
right” or does a Christian have 
responsibility to make his wit- 
ness as influential as possible? 
Why? 


How can we express our convic- 
tions effectively? 

Personal visits and delegations 
provide opportunity for citizens 
to talk face-to-face with those 
in authority. This may be the 
most effective method, when it 
is feasible. 

An interview with a trusted 
friend of the official, who will 
convey our views to him, may 
be more effective than a visit. 

Letters and postal cards are 
the means of communication 
that are most effective under 
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ordinary circumstances. Many 
of us hesitate to write to public 
officials because we know how 
busy they are or because we 
do not know the correct form 
of address. There is no manda- 
tory form of address but this in- 
formation, along with the names 
of Congressmen, is given in Reg- 
ister Christian Opinion, avail- 
able from the CCSA for 10¢. 
Names and addresses of state 
and local officials may be ob- 
tained from their offices or from 
the state and local offices of the 
League of Women Voters. Public 
officials are the recipients of a 
great deal of “pressure” but 
much of it comes from individ- 
uals or corporations seeking pri- 
vate gain. Officials welcome 
thoughtful letters written in the 
public interest. The letter from 
an intelligent churchman may 
be the armor which the states- 
man needs to withstand the at- 
tacks of a predatory pressure 
group. A relatively small amount 
of pressure in the public inter- 
est may enable an official to 
take a stand which he knows 
is right. See pages 24 and 25 
for suggestions as to when let- 
ters to Congressmen are most 
helpful. 

The film Pressure Groups 
shows how legislators welcome 
visits and letters from constitu- 
ents. (16 mm., black and white, 
29 minutes, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. 
$4.50 rental.) 

Telegrams are valuable when 
the vote is too near to send a 
letter. 
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What should the church do at 
election time? 


Most Christians agree that the 
church should not endorse can- 
didates, but that it should help 
its members understand the is- 
sues of the campaign, meet can- 
didates and know their qualifi- 
cations, make Christian judg- 
ments concerning the election; 
and that it should encourage 
them to register and vote. 

Some churches hold meetings 
with candidates or join with 
other churches and groups in 
sponsoring such meetings. (See 
pages 21 to 23.) 

The months when Congress is 
not in session, usually from Sep- 
tember through December, pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity 
for churches to have meetings 
with Senators and Representa- 
tives. 


Go-see-it tours 


Many members of the church 
would be interested in group 
visits to the city council, state 
legislature, the U.S. Government 
in Washington, and the United 
Nations. In addition to inform- 
ing their members about the 
seminars sponsored by the CCSA, 
some churches will want to ar- 
range similar tours of their own. 


Recognition of new voters 


Reaching voting age is a sig- 
nificant point in one’s life. Some 
churches recognize this fact with 
a New Voters Seminar and a 
service of recognition in the 
church. —FERN Bascock 


resources for worship 


CHRISTIANS AS CITIZENS 


Christian prayer is not an attempt to use God for 
our purposes, but a petition that he will use us 


for his—WILLIAM TEMPLE 


Scripture 


Psalm 46 
Psalm 119 
Mark 3:14-15 
Luke 10:30-37 


Hymns 
My Country, ’Tis of Thee 
God of Grace and God of 
Glory 
Turn Back, O Man 


America, the Beautiful 
Litany 
Leader: Ho, everyone that 


thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money: 
come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, 
buy wine and milk without 
money and without price. 
People: Wherefore do ye spend 
money for that which is not 
bread? And your labour for that 
which satisfieth not? Hearken 
diligently unto me and eat ye 
that which is good, and let your 
soul delight itself in fatness. 
L.: Incline your ear anu come 
unto me: hear and your soul 
shall live: and I will make an 
’ everlasting covenant with you, 
even the sure mercies of David. 
P.: Behold, thou shalt call a 


nation that thou knowest not, 
and nations that knew thee not 
shall run unto thee ‘because of 
the Lord thy God and for the 
Holy One of Israel, for he hath 
glorified thee. 

L.: Seek ye the Lord while he 
may be found, call upon him 
while he is near: 

P.: Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts: and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon him and to 
our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon. 

L.: For my thoughts are not 
your thoughts, nor are my ways 
your ways, saith the Lord. 

P.: For as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my 
ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your 
thoughts. 

L.: For ye shall go out with 
joy and be led forth with peace: 
the mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before you into sing- 
ing, and all the trees of the field 
shall clap their hands. 

P.: Instead of the thorn shall 
come up the fir tree, and instead 
of the brier shall come the 
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myrtle tree: and it shall be to 
the Lord for a name, for an 
everlasting sign that shall not 
be cut off. 

L.: If there be therefore any 
consolation in Christ, if any 
comfort of love, if any fellow- 
ship of the spirit, if any bowels 
and mercies, 

P.: Fulfill ye my joy that ye 
be likeminded, having the same 
love, being of one accord, of one 
mind. 

L.: Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus: 

. . that ye may be blameless 
and harmless, the sons of God, 
without rebuke, in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse nation, 
among whom ye shine as lights 
in the world; ... And may the 
peace of God which passeth all 
understanding possess your 
hearts and minds in Christ Jesus 
now and forever more. Amen.! 


Prayers 


O God, our Father, make us 
worthy of the trust which Thou 
hast placed in us. May we have 
bravery and devotion which be- 
fit these times. As a nation may 
we have the warm courage of 


Sources: (1) Developed from passages 
in Isaiah and Philippians by Winni- 
fred Wygal in her book Reflections 
of the Spirit; (2) Prayers of the 
Free Spirit, edited by Stephen Hale 
Fritehman., 


unity and the clear conscious- 
ness of seeking tried and pre- 
cious moral values. As citizens 
may we have the clean satis- 
faction that comes from the 
stern performance of our duty. 
May we have faith in the future 
of democracy, and may we build 
for a world of lasting brother- 
hood and peace. Amen.” 


—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


O God, we cannot come be- 
fore Thy face in this day with 
paltry little prayers. We ask 
only the grace to give all that 
we are and have, that Thy will 
may be done on earth. We do 
not ask that Thou wilt spare us 
suffering; rather we beseech 
Thee that we may be spared 
no suffering essential to our sal- 
vation. Forgive us the triviality 
and pettiness of our efforts for 
good before the magnitude of 
evil. Bind us inextricably with 
all Thy children. Lift our hearts, 
clarify our vision and strengthen 
our hands to do Thy work that 
we may be worthy to be called 
Thy children. Amen.? 


—RosE TERLIN 


—Prepared by R. ELIZABETH 
JOHNS, a member of Grace 
Congregational Church in 
New York, N. Y. 
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